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SUBSCRIBER TO THREE copres OF EVERY 
FUTURE PUBLICATION. THESE OFFERS WILL 
REMAIN OPEN TILL FURTHER NOTICE. 


Remittances can be made by drafts on New York payable to the 
order of the Wallingford Community, or, if this is not convenient 
by sending National Bank bills by mail. 








GrorGe W. Noyes, Eprror. 





THE PRESIDENT’S PLATFORM. 
R. JOHNSON in a speech in the Sen- 
ate in 1862 said:— Let us look for- 
ward to the time when we can take the flag, 
that glorious flag of our country, and nail it 
below the Cross, and there let it wave as it 
waved in olden time, and let us gather around 
it, and inscribe as our motto, ‘ Liberty and 
Union, one and inseparable, now and forever.’ 
Let us gather around it, and while it hangs 
floating beneath the Cross, let us exclaim, 
‘ Christ first, our Country next!’ ” 





KING CRITICISM. 
HE apparent issue between the North 
and the South in the late war, was the 
matter of slavery : the real issue was CRITICISM 
or No Criricism. 

The South refused criticism and attempted 
to isolate itself in darkness. The. South has 
perished. 

Providence says to nations as to individuals, 
“ T offer two methods of reform, one by vol- 
untary criticism, the other by judgement fire. 
Choose which you will have.” 

The Powers of the universe do not require 
immediate perfection of an individual or a 
mass, but only candor and the love of light. 
Faults can be tolerated so long as truth is left 
free to combat them. But change this con- 
dition, hug but one little infirmity in a manner 
that shuts out the light of truth from it, and 
you are hoarding a powder-magazine in your 
bosom. A State or Community doing so, is 
preparing its own destruction, though steeples 
rise on every hill and altars at every hearth. 

The spirit that refuses criticism carries in 





itself the certain agency of its own retribution. 
The willful darkening of the Southern mind 
on the single subject of slavery, destroyed its 
judgment in respect to other things, and led 
it to rush on a power that it only required 
open eyes to see was too strong for it. 

The grand hope of the nation now is in the 
fact that it has become a unit for Free Criti- 
cism. ‘This opens for it the splendid pathway 
of the future—the vista of the coming ages, 
down which the heavens are seen pouring 
their illumination, love and glory. 

Free Criticism is now rising to become the 
greatest power in this country, the greatest on 
earth. Legislatures, laws, judges and armies, 
are bowing to it. The popular conscience has 
developed a loathing for wrong, irrespective of 
law, (as in the case of slavery), and a pas- 
sionate appreciation of moral beauty, irrespec- 
tive of reward, (asin the case of President 
Lincoln), that will henceforth be an irresisti- 
ble dictator of conduct. How many are now 
involuntarily applying to themselves and to 
their public servants, the standard of noble- 
ness left by the dead President ! 

Now commences the renewed march of the 
Revival spirit. Its obstacle, Southern dark- 
ness, is removed; its vital element is free 
criticism. 

Now commences the mission of the nation. 
Henceforth that nation that is the best critic, 
will lead and control the world; and the 
best critic will be that nation which has most 
thoroughly criticised itself. Cotton was king. 
The king now is Criticism. 


AN EVENING AT HOME. 


N.—It may be well to discuss and state 
more plainly than we have done the character 
and design of Communism, as we understand 
it, in respect to its system of rewards. And 
for myself I will say that if Communism could 
be shown to be a system which is opposed, in 
any sense, tothe principle that “every man 
shall be rewarded according to his works,” I 
should condemn it. I believe that the New 
Testament doctrine of rewards is eternal, and 
that whatever tends to subvert it will fail. 
Hence if there be a Communism that under- 
takes to level all fortunes, and reward all 
people alike, without regard to character and 
desert, I do not belong to that school. I do 
not believe in such Communism. In fact, it 
is to avoid injustice of this kind, such as I see 
in the common social system of the world, 
where, money being the reward of labor, all 
righteous distribution of the good things of 
life is frustrated, that I choose another plan 
of society. And although Communism could 





scarcely be much worse than existing society 
in respect to its system of rewards, it is the 
conviction that it is a thousand times better 
that commends it tome. In it I see a hope 
that can be had nowhere else, of a social state 
in which every man shall be rewarded accord- 
ing to his exact merits. 

What thenis Communism? I understand 
it to be, as a plan of rewards, simply a system 
which produces on a large scale, and in a 
more beneficent manner, just what is produced 
in an ordinary family. An ordinary family is 
a circle where no accounts are kept between 
the members, and where all have every privi- 
lege that the father can give them. He does 
the best he can for all his children ; yet he ex- 
pects that differences of character will appear 


among them, to be followed by different degrees 


of estimation according to the diverse use 
which they severally may make of their privi- 
leges. First, he feels himself bound to advance 
to all his children every necessity for their 
subsistence while they are young and helpless ; 
and when they become more mature and able to 
take care of themselves he still feels bound to 
provide for them the necessary means and 
opportunities for full development, that they 
may become good and useful. So much 
every conscientious parent is anxious to do for 
his children. And this is but a miniature re- 
petition of what the Heavenly Father, on the 
great Providential scale does for all of us. 
He too extends favors to all in advance of the 
completion of character. He does not reward 
us immediately according to our works, but 
gives us an opportunity, if we are bad, to 
become good; if young and weak, to become 
strong. Forbearance and generosity thus 
take the place of, justice for a time, that all 
may have the best possible chance for devel- 
opment. But still the principle rules, and is 
honored in the end, that God “ rewards every 
man according to his works.” There is first 
generosity, and then ultimate exact justice ; 
and these are combined throughout God’s ad- 
ministration. Communism, as a system, acts 
precisely according to these principles. It is 
evident that true paternal generosity and 
social justice can be awarded in the largest 
family that can be gathered together, as well 
as in the small family. Forty families may be 
dealt with in the same way as one; so that 
while the fullest opportunities are offered to all 
for improvement, differences of growth and 
culture may still be provided for and each one 
be ultimately rewarded exactly according to 
truth. 


Q.—When we come to speak of the reward 
itself, what is it? Paul says, “ Eye hath not 
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seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him.” There'is 
an indication in respect at least to the quality 
of the reward. 


N.—I do not believe the final reward is to 
be in money. I believe it will be in a curren- 
cy that in some sense will distribute itself.— 
The reward will be in friendship, love, affec- 
tion, and those will follow character. The sel- 
fish, bad man cannot lay hold of that kind of 
currency in the long run, nor to any great ex- 
tent. Christ portrays the two kinds of cur- 
rency in contrast, in his story of the unjust 
steward. He there shows what was his finan- 
cial theory—his scheme of speculation. The 
unjust steward, after having been in his master’s 
service for a time, found that he was about to 
be turned away. Thereupon he seized the op- 
portunity, before his discharge was accomplish- 
ed, to go around to the creditors of his master 
and use the power of his office really to swindle 
his master, by cutting down their accounts 
and taking less than they actually owed. In 
this way he made favor with them, with the 
shrewd idea that by and by when he should be 
turned out of office, these men would receive 
him into their houses; that is to say, he used 
his power to secure friendships that would be 
serviceable to him afterwards. Christ said to 
his disciples, “‘ Here is a man for you; you 
must do the same—not in the sense of becom- 
ing swindlers literally—but be shrewd to make 
unto yourselves friends with the mammon of 
unrighteousness.” What is the mammon of 
unrighteousness ? Why, it is money. Christ 
calls it the unrighteous mammon, meaning 
thereby that money in itself considered, is the 
representative of an unrighteous state of things, 
and intimating the ultimate destruction of the 
money system as a consequence of this inherent 
unrighteousness. He therefore says to the 
rich men, ‘“‘ Make to yourselves friends with it 
while you have it. Your money may be made 
valuable to you, if you know how to use it. 
But it is a transitory opportunity which will 
pass away as the unjust steward’s did. Sieze 
the time then to turn your property into friend- 
ships, so that when life and money and all else 
Fail, you may have friends who will receive 
you.” This advice is as practical and pruden- 
tial as that which leads capitalists to shift. their 
property from unproductive to productive chan- 
nels, and seek for investments in the best stocks. 

Q.—What should you say of the example 
of Peter Cooper, who has expended a large 
fortune in establishing a free institution for the 
improvement of the people, and who enjoys the 
luxury during his own lifetime of seeing his 
benevolent design in full operation ? 

NV.—That instance is at least an approxi- 
mation to the course that Christ recommended. 
The question may arise however, whether the 
friends that are made by his benevolence are 
such as will receive him into everlasting hab- 
itations. If they are of a kind who will only 
give him place for the time being and in this 
world, then the speculation, though gosd as 





compared with that of the miser, is‘still inferior 
tothat approved by Christ. But by carrying 
this sentiment far enough, we.may find a way 
to buy everlasting friendships which will bless 
us forever. It is not necessary that persons 
should have a great fortune to do this. The act 
of Mary in perfuming Christ’s feet, and wiping 
them with her hair, though a small thing in itself, 
seems to have been taken by him as an equiva- 
lent for eternal affection. Said he, ‘‘ She hath 
done what she could.” So the cup of cold water 
that is given to a disciple in. the name of Christ 
secures its reward. In the market of love 
things are counted by a different rule from that 
of money value ; very small offerings may have 
priceless value; and on the other hand very 
large transactions may not outweigh intrinsic- 
ally the widow’s mite. But to return to our 
starting point: I think it will appear that 
Communists are less chargeable with entertain- 
ing a system of leveling and promiscuous re- 
wards than those who pay for every thing in 
money. By yielding to the spirit of truth and 
cultivating fidelity, honesty, plain-dealing one 
with another in criticism, there is growing 
among us a system in which every man’s char- 
acter will secure by its own worth and attrac- 
tion exactly that amount of esteem and affec- 
tion that truly belongs to it. Such at any 
rate is the object of Communism as I under- 


stand it. It is not to subvert the principle of 
just rewards, but to carry it out. 


TALK WITH MR. HY. POTHESIS. 
Vil. 

ib was with a pleasant glow of expectation 

that I stepped over to see Mr. Pothesis at his 
dwelling-place, as the shades of evening were 
closing around me. It had been one of the first 
decidedly warm days of May, and the young 
leaves of the trees and the blades of grass 
seemed to be in a perfect maze of wonder and 
delight in view of the new world of beauty into 
which they had been so lately born. I found 
Mr. Pothesis sitting on his little vine-covered 
veranda, engaged in his favorite business of re- 
flection. 

“So you have come to pester me with some 
of your puzzling questions,” said he with a 
good-natured smile, as I took a chair that stood 
near him. “If I recollect right,” he continued, 
“in our last talk you attempted to defend the 
asceticism which belongs to spurious Christianity 
in common with heathenism, and put forth the 
proposition that inasmuch as gluttony, intem- 
perance, unchastity and the great majority 
sins and crimes are connected with matter, 1t is 
but reasonable that we should regard this con- 
nection of evil with matter as a natural if not 
inevitable necessity. 

“ Now to make my views as ciear as possible 
on this point, I find it necessary to explain to 
you what I conceive to be the relative positions 
of the inner, spiritual world, where God and the 
angels dwell—of the world of matter into 
which human beings are born—-of Hades the 
world of the dead—and finally of outer darkness, 
or the appointed dwelling-place of the devil 
and his angels. Defining these four worlds by 
means of our ideas of space and position, 
(an imperfect method I admit, but still suffi- 
ciently trué for my purpose) I should say that 


they holé a concentric relation, the spiritual 
world where God dwells, being at the center, 
the visible world next outside of that, Hades 
or the world of the dead next beyond the visi- 
ble world, and outer darkness, the appropiate 
dwelling-place of the devil and his angels, being 
still outside of all. With this idea of the situ- 
ation of the universe, take also the idea of two 
uncreated ever-opposed beings, one the author 
of all good, dwelling in the inner sphere; the 
other the author of all evil, dwelling in the 
outer sphere. Now it is conceivable in the exi- 
gencies of the warfare that is carried on be- 
tween them, that each power might at different 
times invade the others’ dominions, and it is 
very natural to think of this world and Hades, 
being the great intermediate departments, as the 
battle ground over which each party is contend- 
ing. With such a conception in mind, hoy 
natural appear such texts as the following, which 
I quote from Revelation: ‘And there was 
war in heaven: Michael and his angels. fought 
against the dragon; and the dragon fought and 
his angels, and prevailed not; neither was 
their place found any more in heaven. And 
the dragon was cast out, that old serpent, called 
the devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the whole 
world: he was cast out into the earth, and his 
angels were cast out with him.....Therefore 
rejoice ye heavens, and ye that dwell in them. 
Woe to the inhabiters of the earth and of the 
sea! for the devil is come down unto you, hav- 
ing great wrath, because he knoweth that he 
hath but a short time.’ This gives us some 
idea of the range that evil has had in the uni- 
verse. There is a passage in the Psalms which 
gives us some conception of the range that 
good also has through these four worlds, David 
says, ‘Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I as- 
cend up into heaven, thou art there: if I make 
my bed in hell; behold, thou art there. If I 
take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall 
thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold 
me. IfI say, Surely the darkness shall cover 
me; even the night shall be light about me. 
Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee; but 
the night shineth as the day: the darkness and 
light are both alike to thee.’ 

“Now with this definition of our relations to 
the invisible world above, or central to us, and 
the invisible world below or external to us, let 
us endeavor to get a correct impression of the 
influences that come upon us from each of these 
worlds respectively. Supposing there were no 
emanation of evil influences from the invisible 
world below us, and that matter was bathed 
only in the good spirit that emanates from God 
and the upper world, then a being born into this 
world with good and pure appetites, with every- 
thing good and pure around him, and with per- 
fect liberty to enjoy matter in every form in 
which it is enjoyable, would continually grow in- 
to a more perfect knowledge of, and power to 
appreciate the higher world, until finally he 
could range freely through this world and the 
world above, enjoying the good things of both 
in the same manner that Christ did after his 
resurrection. Supposing on the other haad that 
this world were open only to the influences of the 
lower world, and that all things naturally per- 
taining to it were saturated in the evil spirit ; 
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he greedily sucks all the good he can out of 
ereation, and his poisonous life speedily introdu- 
ces than into the invisible world of the dead 
below him. But neither of these hypothetical 
views of man’s position is the truthful one. 
He, and this world that he lives in, are both un- 
der the opposite magnetism of each of these 
opposing powers; and here is a fact that I wish 
you to particularly notice, i. e., that the attrac- 
tion.of each of these powers is towards an invis- 
ible world, though in opposite directions. The 
one draws towards the world of the resurrec- 
tion, and the other towards the pale world of 
hades. 


“ Now let us suppose the case that God, ap- 
proaching man with a view to his salvation, finds 
him in part involved in the greedy, poisonous 
spirit of Satan, partaking of the good things of 
this world under that influence, and receiving 
pain, sickness and death, as the appropriate re- 
sults. The first step toward his deliverance 
then, would be a call to fasting. God’s com- 
mand to him would be, ‘Cease partaking of 
these things, however good they may be, so long 
as they are covered with the poisonous slime 
of an evil life, and give attention to me and I 
will show you how you can separate the good 
from the evil and partake only of the good. 
Love me and keep my commandments and then 
you will become a medium of my spirit, which, 
passing down through you, will cleanse all mat- 
ter with which you have to do, and then you 
may eat and drink in singleness of heart. with 
the assurance that everything will do you good; 
and the final reward of your obedience and 
continence will be, that you shall come and 
live with me in the higher world where I dwell.’ 
Here is a call to fasting as an inttial step toward 
salvation, while the real work is aceomplished 
by partaking of good things in the right spirit. 
These are free and easy terms of salvation, 
which would be likely to meet with general 
aeceptance it generally known. The devil sees 
this and feels that it is needful that he too 
should move quickly, as well as ‘careful.’ So 
he puts on his form of an angel of light and 
goes forth in that capacity with the professed 
purpose of repeating these terms; and says to 
him whom he finds groaning under the effects 
of his poisonous spirit, ‘Poor man; it grieves 
my heart to see you suffering under the effects 
of that poisonous matter. Do you not see? 
It is leading you to destruction. Abstain, I en- 
treat you, from that most deleterious habit of 
seeking happiness in matter. In proportion to 
the thoroughness of your abstinence shall he 
your reward in the other world.’ Now there 
is.a sort of general resemblance between these 
two messages. They are similar in that they 
both call men to fasting; but they are dissimi- 
lar in that what one makes an initial ordinance, 
the other makes a perpetual one. The devil’s 
terms are much the hardest. Christ’s yoke is easy 
and his burden is light. Again they are un- 
like in respect that the devil’s message implies 
that matter is necessarily and hopelessly evil, 
while God declares as he did in the beginning 
that his whole creation is ‘very good.’ The 
one message would lead toward the invisible res- 
urrection world of life and light, and the other 
toward the invisible, pale world of hades, which 
is one step toward outer darkness. “1 tell you,” 
said Mr. Pothesis with rising excitement, “ it is 
this central tenet of heathenism, constituting the 


very essence of Satan’s religion, which has to a 
greater or less extent infected nominal Chris- 
tianity and deceived the whole world; and it is 
from that bottomles pit of Asiatic abominations 
where Satan’s seat is, that.all manner of plagues 
both literal and spiritual proceed, which dark- 
en the bright prospects of Christendom.” 

Here Mr. Pothesis relapsed into his silent, re- 
flective mood, and I remarked, “There is much 
in your account of the four worlds that looks 
reasonable, notwithstanding it is novel. Will 
you please to give some further reasons for your 
peculiar doctrine on this point ?” 


“ Come over to my shop next Saturday night,” 
said he; and with this appointment I bade him 
good evening. H. J. 8. 


THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 
ANIMALCULES. 
v. 


§ Spe next little being that we will examine be- 
longs to a family which includes some of the 
most beautiful of living animaleules. The principal 
characteristic of this family which is called Vorticel- 
lide, or bell-animaleules, is the possession of a fringe 
of cilia surrounding the anterior portion of their 
bodies, which they are capable of expanding or con- 
tracting at pleasure. 

The genus Vorticella,from which the name given to 
the family is derived, is represented in Fig. 4, and 

Fig. 4. consists of white, transparent, 

bell-shaped animalcules plac- 
ed at the end of a long, flexible 
stalk; the other end of which 
is attached to some object, 
such as the leaf or twig of an 
aquatic plant. This slender 
stalk, is in fact a hollow tube, 
through the whole length of 
which runs a minute, muscu- 
lar cord. The little Vorticella 
is capable of instantly con- 
tracting this stalk into a spiral 
coil (A), when anything dis- 
turbs him; but when secure 
from danger he extends it to 
the utmost (B), while the fringe of:cilia is constantly 
drawing to its mouth any unlucky animalcule that 
may chance to come within the vortex it creates. 

The Vorticella undergoes various transformations 
during the period of its existence. It is not wholly 
condemned to pass a sort of vegetuble life attached 
to one place, but detaches itself from its stalk and 
roams about. Just before it quits its stalk, however, 
there is formed at the lower extremity of the body 
of the animal, at the point where it is joined to its 
stalk, a new fringe of locomotive cilia, and when 
this is fully developed the little creature breaks loose 
from its confinement and casts itself upon its world 
of waters. 


In propagation the Vorticella presents a series of 
most curious and complicated phenomena. In the 
first place, it multiplies by self-division, the division 
taking place in the direction of the length of the 
bell. In this process the two sides of the bell gradu- 
ally close together, and after a while separate and 
form two distinct animalcules, as represented at C. 
Sometimes the division does not take place in the 
center, in which case the offspring looks like a little 
bud growing from the side of the bell; after the 
division is complete, the fringe of locomotive cilia is 
formed, and then both animaleules quit the stalk 
that held them, after which, a new stalk is formed 
and the little creatures again enter upon their wege- 
table existence. At another period of its existence 
the Vorticella withdraws the disc surrounded by 
cilia, which forms the anterior portion of its body, 
and after contracting itself into a ball, secretes a 
gelatinous kind of fluid which surrounds it and 
gradually solidifies and forms a sort of cell within 
which the animal is completely inclosed. By this 
process the animal is said to become encysted. The 








VORTICELLA. 





body of the animal, inclosed within the cell, now 


becomes divided into a nucleus and several little 
sacs of bags, some of which gradually increase to 
considerable size, and at length break through the 
walls of the cell. After a while one of the pro- 
jections of the little sac bursts, and through the open- 
ing thus formed the gelatinous contents of the sac, 
inclosed embryos, are shot suddenly out into the 
water there to give rise to new generations. Prof: 
Ehrenberg described the Vorticella in this form of 
its existence asa new genus to which he gave the 
nameof Acineta ; they are now denominated Acineta 
forms. “But,” says Prof. Hogg, “ the final object of 
this singular metamorphosis still remains to be 
described. The nucleus, which atthe change of the 
encysted animalcule into the Acineta form was still 
distinctly observable, becomes entirely and al- 
together converted into an active young Vorticella, 
acquiring an ovate form, with a circlet of cilia round 
its narrower extremity, and presenting at the 
opposite end a distinct mouth. Within this young 
animal, whilst still inclosed in the body of its parent, 
we see a distinct nucleus, and the usual contractile 
space of the full-grown creature. When mature, 
the offspring tears its way through the membranes 
inclosing the Acineta,. which, however, immediately 
close again. The latter continues protruding and 
retracting its filaments, and soon produces in its in- 
terior a new nucleus, which in its turn becomes 
metamorphosed intoa young Vorticella.” 

This faculty of inclosing themselves in a cyst, or 
ceJl, it is said, is made use of by the Vorticelle asa 
means of self-preservation when the water in which 
they live becomes dried up. In this state they are 
often taken up by the wind with the dust which it 
raises from the parched ground, are carried to great 
distances, and this accounts for the fact of their 
being found in unexpected localities, in roof-gutters 
&c., where the first shower of rain brings them back 
to active life. 

THE TREE-ANIMALCULES.—The Vorticelle or bell- 
animalcules that we have just described, are each 
attached to a common base by a separate stalk; but 
the Tree-animalewle springs from a single trunk, 
which, dividing and subdividing, forms numerous 
branches each having a little animalcule at the ex- 
tremity of every bough. This form of growth is 
caused by the imperfect self-division of the little 
creatures. A single animalcule first separates just 
like the Vorticella, into two that are united by a 
forked stem, and these again into four, which still 
remain connected; and thus the division proceeds 
until the result isa large branching cluster rising 
froma common stalk. The separation of the indi- 
vidual animalcules is effected in the same manner as 
already explained in the case of the Vorticelle; that 
is, the Tree-animalcule, upon arriving at maturity 
breaks away from the stem that holds it, and after 
floating for a while, becomes stationary, and a new 
generation of arborescent forms are produced by 
their repeated self-division. Sometimes this beauti- 
ful group of animalcules is seen with every branch 
extended to the utmost, with their fringe of cilia in 
motion ; at other times each animalcule shrinks up 
into a little round ball, and at the same. time every 
branch and even the trunk itself contracts closely 
together in spiral coils, and the spreading tree shrinks 
into a globular mass. 

The natural size of a single animalcule of this 
group ranges from one four hundred and thirtieth to 
one five hundred and seventieth of an inch in diameter. 

J. F. 8. 


THURSTON’s Quarterly Trade Circular says: “ The 
very best qualities of English edge-tool and cutlery 
stecl are more than equaled, in all requisites, by that 
now produced in the steel-works of Pittsburgh, 
where there are six steel mills, manufacturing an- 
nually 18,000 tons of all descriptions of steel, with a 
capability of producing nearly double that quantity. 
This steel is, not only a side-by-side competitor in 
the market with the imported article, but in the 
finer qualities its triumphant rival, having taken its 
place in many of the edge-tool factories of the coun- 
try, and in some departments of the national armo- 
ries. The entire production of steel in Pittsburgh at 
the present time is between 15,000 and 18,000 tons a 
year, of all descriptions, while the capacity is nearly 





double that amount; giving employment to over 
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one thousand workmen, whose annual income will 
average from eight to ten thousand dollars a week. 
The consumption of coke and coal will be over 
three million six hundred thousand bushels per 
annum; and of iron, twenty thousand tons.” 


FOOT-NOTES. 
XXX. 


ae man who weighs loads of hay on the scales 
of Fairbanks in the village street, is not the 
only man who does weighing and gauging No 
matter where I walk, whether in a meadow or in 
the town, I am weighed over and over again. If 
men don’t weigh me, they look closely to see what 
marks the weighers and gaugers in my neighborhood 
have fixed upon me. The farmer in Guilford who 
weighs his bales of timothy hay with great steel- 
yards hung from the limbs of an elm tree that stands 
before his house, answers all my questions politely 
enough, but I go dway feeling as if he had measured 
me by my fitness to be one of the select-men or to 
be put upon the school-committee. I did not tell 
him that I had elected inyself path-master for all the 
roads. When I go into the woods, the rabbits leave 
their seats which they have hollowed out at the foot 
of the trees, and they hurry off, showing their short 
tails, and a great deal of white as they throw up their 
hinder parts. At such times I imagine that I am 
measure by my supposed appetite for meat, and I 
feel as if all the wild things of nature are doing me 
an injustice. Why should the woodchuck think 
evil of me when my blood, like his own, ebbs and 
flows with the rise and fall of the sap in the oaks. 
I have before now, seen a man weigh my coarse coat, 
thinking all the while that he had weighed me. I 
now keep one coat that is better than the 
other, and I wear it when I choose to take a lit- 
tle of the honor which is given to fine cloth and to 
oil-paste blacking. But I have my revenge; for I 
have appointed myself weigher and gauger, and I 
am not going to shirk from the business. 


Tam always meeting a man and woman riding 
together ; and I am as much amazed to-day, when I 
consider how much men and women travel together, 
as I was when I first noticed the fact. Ina rebel 
state I once met a man and wife riding together; he 
rode upon the horse and drove, while she sat upon 
the axletree of the cart and let her feet hang down 
between the shafts. I have alsoseen a man and wo- 
man lopping on the back seat of a coach, and atten- 
ded by a Jiveried driver and footman. Do they 
ride in cart or coach, I always find that I am weighed, 
but it is the woman who measures me, for often the 
man does not see me at all. Shame-faced, or bold, or 
proud, the young women manage to flash one look 
at you which does the work. The wives, sobered 
and chastened, give me looks which tell of content- 
ment, or resignation, or dissatisfaction. I have in- 
quired about this scrutiny which I get from the wo- 
men, and Ihave found that I am constantly being 
measured with an eye to my fitness or unfitness for 
taking the place of alover or a second husband. I 
don’t see why the wives should look at me oftener 
than their husbands do. Have they not married the 
men, of their choice? Has not every wife found 
that man who was born and bred for her alone? 

I am constantly reminded that love is everywhere 
the uppermost and undermost question. I see love 
building houses and laying away money for a rainy 
day, and making improvements for the children, 
the fruits of love. I have walked into the tailor’s 
shop and into the milliner’s shop, and I have learned 
that both are places where business is done for the 
interest of love. I have seen a great many girls 
come out in gay attire just as they were bursting 
into womanhood; and I have been told that these 
fine clothes were worn on account of their beauty. 
But I have done some thinking for myself, and I now 
understand that nature has a conspiracy with these 
girls to let me know that they are ready for love and 
a lover’s uses. I meet many young women who 
ane beautiful as a peach tree in bloom, and who are 
as grand as one of my old maples when the bees are 
humming among the blossoms; the beauty of these 
women makes them “terrible as an army with ban- 
ners,” and I feel an impulse to walk on the other side 











of theroad. However I have never found any lack of 
men who are brave enough to marry these girls and 
re-people the town. 

From the day when I first began walking until 
this hour, I have noticed that the women have a 
certain authority and power of service in household 
matters, although they do not own much of the real 
estate. Ihave been much indebted to woman for 
her service, and I have kept 2 girl to do some part of 
my work, ever since I have been for myself. But 
work and wages were not enough for her, so she has 
left me and married a man who wanted to give her 
love instead of wages. I suppose I might have mar- 
ried her, and thus have owned her myself; but then 
she would have owned me too, and I could no 
longer render a sort of bachelor allegiance to all wo- 
men. Moreover, I was not sure that marriage 
would be just what it promises to be; she would 
undoubtedly have promised to obey me, but I should 
have found that in respect to her dress she would 
obey all the rest of the women rather than me; wo- 
men are so gregarious. Besides she might have set- 
tled down and become exceedingly devoted to me, 
forgetting that there are any other wants in the world 
except those I have for meats and drinks; and I 
might have intercepted much of the love and honor 
which she should be free to give to heaven and all 
noble men. Being married to her, I should have ta- 
ken her loveas matter of course, and thus have lost 
my power of pleasing other women. Mr. Ravenstone 
says “If you want to improve the world, you must 
let all the women be free to love the best men, and 
then make every man win all the love he gets.” 

South-side banks dotted with dandelions, are good 
places for a man who has a job of waiting to do; but 
when I go to the city, I sometimes have to resort to 
the sunny side ofa meeting-house. Having done so 
once, a well-dressed woman came along and walked 
up and down before me as if she were a good thing; 
and she made an attack upon me with her eyes, 
though we had never been introduced to each other. 
I am told that she peddles her love in the street be- 
cause marriage does not provide for a great many 
people who are hungry for love, of one sort or 
another. 

I have seen an assemblage of husbands and wives, 
and I have heard them call it society; but I could 
see the fetters they all wore, and I missed that social 
enthusiasm which I shall look for when I quit my 
little house to live nearer the hearts of people. I 
have also been in a barrack where there was a ser- 
geant io keep order; I sat ona rough bench to eat 
bread and beef with the soldiers, and to drink coffee 
from a tin-cup that had rings around its side to mark 
the half-pints. But the social slush which the men 
gave each other in camp, was not exactly the thing I 
wanted. More or less of woman’s love, is the con- 
fessed or unconfessed want of every man I know of. 
It does not seem honorable to be a bachelorand prey 
upon soeiety; for children must be taken care of. 
If the women owned all the real estate, it is barely 
possible that they might get along, even if all the 
men should become social vagabonds. However, I 
have not yet walked to that place where the women 
do own all the property. 

If we could have the truth for an orderly sergeant 
and master of ceremonies, I should be willing to help 
the men support the women, and then leave them 
free to give the most of their love to the most wor- 
thy. Ihave no doubt that there would be a more 
substantial justice then than now, when woman must 
either sell her love at wholesale to a husband, or at 
retail to any one else who can pay for it. Q. 


A. WRITER in Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, argues 
with a fair show of probability that the “ incohe- 
rency” or inebriation of President Johnson on the 
occasion of Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration, was not the 
effect of liquor, but of poison, administered for the 
purpose of taking his life, by a band of conspirators 
whose plot then failed but who have since murdered 
Mr. Lincoln. 


THERE is much enthusiasm in the public mind, to 
erect a marble monument to the memory of Mr. Lin- 
coln, and subscriptions are already being made 





for this purpose. The editor of Harper's Weekly sug- 
gests that, instead of erecting a marble column, the 
heart-offerings of the people should express them- 
selves in rearing a military hospital, to be called the 
Lincoln Hospital, for the soldiers and sailors—a re- 
treat for the wounded and permanently invalid vet- 
erans of the war. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OneEIDA.—We find in the Oneida Journal this week 
multifarious details of business going on, from which 
we infer that the Community there are enjoying an 
industrial revival. They report that they have un- 
filled bag orders to the amount of over $3000, and 
that all classes are making an effort to meet the 
exigences of the various departments of work, with 
enthusiasm. Accounts are given of frequent visitors 
from abroad. Mr. Kelly and family from Illinois, 
have come there to reside. Anextemporized concert 
took place Tuesday evening, April 25, which passed 
very pleasantly, and on the next evening a lecture 
was given by Geo. E. Cragin....Mr. H., the ‘ Father’ 
at the children’s house, writes : ‘“ Business enthusiasm 
seems to carry with it health and contentment. 
Obedience and good business habits, fairly entered 
into and accepted, insure love, thankfulness, con- 
tentment and all good things. I think there is more 
true godly enthusiasm here this spring than ever 
before ; better health and more happiness. In look- 
ing at my note-book, I see I shall have been at the 
children’s house three years day after to-morrow, and 
it will not be boasting to thank God for three years 
of steady improvement in spirit and body. I love to 
do it because it is his due.. I have more and more 
appreciation of obedience as the corner stone. I 
pray for a full development of it in myself, and that 
I may cultivate it in the children —k. L. o.”....A 
prominent spiritualist writer and speaker, during a 
recent call, spoke as follows: “I wish to say that 
you have many friends throughout the country 
whom you do not know, and in some instances per- 
sons of whom you may have been fearful, and whom 
you have classed among your enemies, but who are 
only waiting for an opportunity to bear testimony to 
the practical utility of your theories here and at 
Wallingford; and they have not been unmindful of 
your constant efforts in carrying out practically your 
theories of progressive life. Your movements are 
considered very important in connection with the 
public tendency toward socialism and communism ; 
for throughout our country there is more rapid 
tendency in that direction, than in any other; and 
thousands of candid and honest people are waiting 
and watching for some successful experiment toward 
cdoperation, which shall in itself practically carry 
out the economies of social and domestic health, 
and secure the advantages of individual sovereignty 
and moral good to mankind. There are no persons 
who have stood and looked into the social condition 
of our country, who do not acknowledge that it is 
essentially diseased, if not totally depraved, and who 
do not think there must be some very radical change 
and improvement socially and religiously, to effect 
a condition which shall fit and prepare the succeed- 
ing generation for a better and more harmonious life 
than that which now exists. The evils and diseases 
of society are known to all reformers ; the remedy 
is not known to them all. We have watched your 
movements to see if this is the remedy, and I have 
borne my testimony to the practical success and 
improvement you have made here.”....April 22. 
Hwening.—Mr. Hamilton :—“ Our social theory, and 
the fundamental doctrine of Communism, and 
freedom from selfishness are resurrection truths. 
The world say mine and thine, but in heaven 
they have no mine nor thine. They have all 
things common. In the world there is private 
possession ; but in the heavens and in the resurrec- 
tion there is no private possession: ‘there, every 
dish is free to every guest.’ The resurrection 
energy that raised Christ from the dead, and would 
not permit him to be held by death, is before us, 
leading us on, and in that power is our hope of vic- 
tory over all evils and weaknesses that beset our 
path individually and collectively. H. W. Beecher, 
in his Fort Sumter oration, quotes the promise that 
there shall be a new heaven and anew earth. Un- 
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doubtedly the world stumble at the physical inter- 
pretation of this prophecy, but in its true sense it 
may be nearer to us than we now think. What are 
the characteristics of a new heaven and a new earth? 
There are in the Bible no physical characteristics 
set forth, and no conditions except this one: 
‘wherein dwelleth righteousness.’ When we have 
a heaven and earth where righteousness dwells, and 
where there are no parasites, it may be that 
the physical constellations will remain the same 
as now, but there will be to all intents and pur- 
poses a new heaven and a new earth.” 


WALLINGFoRD.—A party returning from a pic-nic 
by the river side, a few days since, started a wild 
duck from the ground, a few paces in advance of 
them, which flew away toward the river. On going 
to the spot from whence it rose we found there, un- 
der a small cedar, the duck’s nest, made with won- 
derfully fine workmanship of down, apparently 
from its own body, and ten eggs. Hoping the bird 
would not be offended thereat, one of the boys pres- 
ent levied a contribution of a part of the eggs, which 
he brought away, and placed under a setting hen for 
the purpose of seeing more nearly the kind of fowls 
that are produced from wild duck’s eggs....On 
Monday, we received a call trom Mr. Heyneman, the 
patriotic Bostonian who is now carrying out an ec- 
centric vow which he made sometime ago, viz., that 
on the surrender of Gen. Lee, if that event should 
ever take place, he would perform a pilgrimage on 
foot trom Boston to Washington. He is accordingly 
marching on, carrying in hand a small silk flag, and 
taking letters of introduction from Gov. Andrew 
and other dignitaries to the officials at Washington. 
His road leading by our house, we were favored with 
the call aforesaid, and had an hour’s chat with the 
pilgrim....The annual snow-storm of cherry and 
pear blossoms is upon us. The pink mist of peach 
blossoms on Mount Tom begins to fade away, and 
the apple trees are reddening at the tips of their 
branches with rosy buds. Somewhat over four acres 
of strawberry plants have been set out for the next 
year’s harvest. 


New York Acency.—Messrs. Hinds and Kinsley 
have returned to Oneida, and their place is filled by 
H. G. Allen and J. R. Lord, who, in addition to the 
other duties of the Agency, have resumed the Sew- 
ing-Silk and Thread trade which was formerly one 
ot the principal departments of Community-business 
at Oneida and Wallingford. Whoever wishes to 
procure Sewing-silk at wholesale, can be supplied at 
the Community Agency, No. 335 Broadway, Room 45. 


A PROTEST. 
Oneida, May 3, 1865. 

It is sufficiently annoying to be compelled to pur- 
chase and handle several pages of advertisements 
every morning in order to obtain the news, and 
slightly provoking to be gravely informed that 
“much interesting matter has been necessarily 
crowded out of the present number of our paper by 
important advertisements;” yet we easily put up 
with these things, considering that the newspaper 
has become the regular channel of advertisements. 
But there are a few irregular methods of advertise- 
ment, which at least are not pleasant to contemplate. 


One is the practice in cities of covering a large 
board with a puff of some quack medicine, or with 
an enticement in glaring letters to purchase some 
particular kind of goods, and then hiring a man to 
carry it through the streets from morning till night. 
Said board not only occupies space on the side-walk 
which rightly belongs to other uses and compels 
more or less attention, but it puts a human being to 
one of the most ignoble services. To my mind, the 
occupations of the boot-black, the street-sweeper, 
and rag-picker, are more worthy. 


Another method of advertisement against which 
I wish to protest is, that of covering fences, trunks 
of trees, and rocks, around and in places of public 
resort, with printed and painted puffs and notifica- 
tions, It is bad enough to find these advertise- 
ments on the fences, sides of buildings, and even 
curb-stones of the busy streets; but don’t, we be- 
seech you, Messrs. Puffers and Advertisers, label the 





rocks, trees and fences of our pleasure-grounds, with 
your “ Plantation Bitters,” your “ Balsams,” “ Cher- 
okee Medicines,” “Expectorants,” Balm of Life,” 
“Bloom of Youth,” &c. 


If you are in New York city, you cannot go to 
the Central Park without running a gauntlet of these 
glaring notices; and if you cross the Hudson to Ho- 
boken, and visit the Elysian Fields, you will find its 
most prominent rocks painted over with “Cough 
Balsam,” “ Schepp’s Mustard,’ “ S—T—1860—X 
Plantation Bitters.” Advertisements glare at you 
from different points, as you ramble through these 
beautiful pleasure-grounds. One puff painter has ad- 
ded his own name to his work—let him be wel- 
come to all the fame he thus acquires. 


If you take the cars for the country, you will have 
to travel far befure you will lose sight of “ Planta- 
tion Bitters,” “Cherokee Medicines,” and all varie- 
ties of “ Balsam.” 

Certainly good taste requires that there should be 
some limitation to such methods of advertisement. 

w. 

We are able to inform our correspondent for his 
comfort, that the Legislature of New York at its 
late session passed an act expressly prohibiting the 
nuisance which he last complains of. 

—Ep. Cr. 


“MALE ATTIRE.” 


To THE Eprror or THE N. Y. TRIBUNE. 

Sir: The policeman who arrested me the other 
day has been reprimanded and discharged by Presi- 
dent Acton. “A man that does not know any 
better than that,” said he, “has no business on the 
Police.” “I had never seen the dress before,” plead- 
ed Patrick. “ Where have you been? It has been 
worn these ten years. And every woman wears an 
overcoat.” “She had pants on.” “What if she 
had? Haven’t you got them on, and hasn’t she as 
good a right to wear pants as you have? Thisis a 
pretty piece of business to arrest a woman for her 
dressing! This isn’t male attire.” “A crowd was 
following her.” ‘“ Why didn’t you stop them then, 
club them if necessary, and take them to the Station- 
House and shut them up, instead of marching her 
off? She was not doing anything. Go and write 
your resignation—it will be accepted!” Thus the 
matter is settled; the rights of dress are maintained ; 
and the New-York public I trust will actin the 
spirit of this decision. Heretofore it has too often 
been the case that those even who would wish to 
pass as well-bred people, have exhibited on the street 
and in the salesroom, by smirks and remarks, a spirit 
of ridicule and persecution, which the real gentle- 
man or lady, the true man or woman, are never 
found doing. Children too, dirty and saucy, have 
been permitted to follow by the dozen, the passer 
by or resident not seeming to think of his duty in 
the premises as a gentleman and a good citizen, 
when a word from him would disperse them. If 
one woman may with impunity wear the fashionable 
burden of dress (and its machinery), at such a cost 
to herself of health and comfort, and trailing to the 
inconvenience of others, surely another should be 
allowed with equal respect and freedom to wear the 
Reform Dress. There is a principle in this matter, 
good people. “ A word to the wise,” etc. 

ELLEN BearD Harman, M. D. 

New-York, May 4, 1865. 

Capital! brave woman! gallant Police Commis- 
sioner! Let us all join the chivalry of the nineteenth 
century, the true Knights Errant, in protecting wo- 
men in the right to dress sensibly ! —Epb. Cr. 








ANECDOTE or Lams.—“ Coleridge,” says De Quin- 
cey, “told me of a ludicrous embarrassment which 
Charles Lamb’s stammering caused him at Hastings. 
Lamb had been medically advised to a course of sea- 
bathing; and accordingly at the door of his bathing 
machine, whilst he stood shivering with cold, two 
stout fellows laid hold of him, one at each shoulder, 
like heraldic supporters; they waited for the word 
of command from their principal, who began the 
following oration to them: ‘Hear me, men! Take 
notice of this—I am to be dipped.’ What more he 
would have said, is unknown to the land of sea-bath- 
ing machines; for having reached the word dipped, 
he commenced such a rolling fire of di—di—di—di, 
that when at length he descended a plomb upon the 
full word dipped, the two men rather tired of the 
long suspense, became satisfied that they had reached 
what lawyers call the ‘ operative’ clause of the sen- 
tence; and both exclaiming at once, ‘Oh yes, sir, 





we.are quite aware of that,’ down they plunged him 
into the sea. On emerging Lamb sobbed so much 
from the cold, that he found no voice suitable to his 
indignation ; from necessity he seemed tranquil; and 
again addressing the men, who stood respectfully 
listening, he began thus: ‘ Men! is it possible to ob- 
tain your attention?’ ‘Oh surely sir, by all means.’ 
‘Then listen: once more I tell you, I am to be di— 
di—di—’ and then, with a burst of indignation, 
‘dipped, I tell you——‘ Oh decidedly, . sir—and 
down the stammerer went for the second time.— 
Petrified with cold and wrath, once more Lamb made 
a feeble attempt at explanation—‘Grant me pa—pa 
—patience; is it mum—um—murder you me—me— 
mean? Again and a—ga—ga—gain, I tell you I’m to 
be di—di—di—dipped,’ now speaking furiously, with 
the voice of an injured man. ‘Oh yes sir, the men 
replied, ‘we know that—we fully understand it, and, 
for the third time down went Lamb into the sea. 
‘Oh, limbs of Satan! he said, on coming up for the 
third time, ‘it’s now too late to tell that I am—no 
that I was—to be di—di—di—dipped once.” 


a 
MARRIAGE SLAVERY—THE OTHER 
SIDE. 


N pictures of marriage slavery, I hope the 

husband will not always be represented as 
the slaveholder. In real life he is often the 
slave. The marriage relation gives a dan- 
gerous power to woman as well as man, It 
gives an unamiable or imperious woman the 
power to lead a man a wretched life of bondage. 
A man may tyrannize by virtue of his legal 
right, and his physical strength; but a woman 
first fetters a man’s affections, and then tyran- 
nizes by tears and teasing, by complaints and 
sulkiness, by subtle torture. Man has by na- 
ture the most heart—( what true woman does not 
know that?) and this is his weakness in the 
marriage relation; he will often compromise 
everything for love. Rather than have a jar, he 
will submit. She is less sensitive, and soon 
feels her strength. She can play with his heart 
and conquer. Strong as Samson was, he was 
weak when woman cried. Though he could break 
a rope like thread, and carry off the gates of a 
city, he could not resist a teasing, coaxing wo- 
man. The worst of it is, the more noble a man 
is, the more he is in danger from domestic op- 
pression; the more conscience and heart he has, 
the more chance for woman’s witcheries to work 
on him. 

How many women do we see slaves to their 
children. It is not because the mother is not 
physically stronger than her child, or has not the 
acknowledged right to control it, but her affec- 
tion makes her weak. So it is with men toward 
their wives. The care of a husband for a sickly 
wife will make him indulge her in a petty tyr- 
anny all her life. 

From our observations of married life, we 
think the man has no particular advantage, albe 
it the law makes him master. Supposing God 
should, call him into his service in some way 
that would oblige him to leave his family, he is 
less free even than the woman, to obey. Soci- 
ety would forbid him more peremptorily than 
it would forbid the woman. There have been 
men who have felt called by all their convie 
tions of what is good and right, to devote 
themselves to the cause of Communism, but the 
moment they lifted their foot they found them- 
selves slaves. The wife says,“ You are mine, 
body and soul ;” and society says, “Your eon- 
science must bow to your wife.” Many a sol- 
dier has been missed from the ranks of God’s 
reforms, because the wife said “ You must not ;” 
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and society, which upholds the government in 
drafting married men for war, gives conscience 
no such support when it leads a man into some 
moral enterprise that takes him away from his 
family. 

If marriage slavery is to become a topic, let 
us have candor. I find the despot, not in one 
sex or the other; but the relation of marriage 
is one of mutual bondage; and in case of differ- 
ence, the most selfish of the pair will be the op- 
pressor. Is it not so? 


A Community Woman. 
Oneida, April 26. 


THF FIELD OF WORK. 


rag presence of God’s spirit in the heart is 
a stimulant, as truly as alchohol is a 
stimulant. It lends an increased activity to 
every organ both of body and mind. Before 
arriving at this consciousness of God’s spirit in 
him, man is in the habit of manifesting his feel- 
ings of exhilaration, from whatever source they 
may have been derived, in an external way. He 
knows of no other sphere in which his stimu- 
lated powers may have scope, than the sphere of 
the outer world. Consequently when he feels 
the power of God within him, stimulating ac- 
tivity, he seeks abroad for something to do. 
His every-day business is intensified. He lays 
new duties upon himself, and finds that he has 
new powers with which he can perform them. 
He keeps adding to his work, until he has more 
before him than he can do well; he is then 
obliged to neglect something that he has laid 
down for himself as duty. His conscience there- 
by becomes clouded, his hidden power is lost, 
and he is overwhelmed with the burdens he has 
laid upon himself. Often in this struggle to 
work God’s spirit in the external world, the 
man breaks down his physical health—ruins his 
constitution. Why? Because he is acting in the 
wrong direction. ’ 

The true direction in which man stimulated 
by God’s spirit should work, is inward ; that 
should be the rule. His activity should work 
upon his own character and heart. “ Bring into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ.” Prepare for suffering; prepare for 
more light upon the conscience. Cut off the right 
hand or pluck out the right eye tor Christ. Give 
up all money to Christ; give up reputation, re- 
spectability among men, to Christ. Give up 
wife and children, father and mother, church 
and state, if necessary ; give your life to Christ. 
Let your naked soul be given to Christ so that 
will and intellect are no longer your own, but 
his; and when your spiritual activity shall have 
wrought all this, be sure that God has not near- 
ly exhausted himself in supplying you with 
spiritual work todo. There is more to do in 
man’s soul than there is outside; God only 
knows how much. 

God takes care of things outside. He de- 
velops the world and leads it to its destiny. 
And he commands man to keep his own heart, 
“ for out of it are the issues of life.” 

Cultivate the soul, wrestle for an enlightened 
conscience, subdue internal and spiritual foes, 
and external foes will fall of themselves, as Da- 
gon fell before the ark of the Lord. Man gets 
spiritual strength by self-culture, by making 
himself a pure medium for the spirit of God to 
act through. 

Commune with God; ask and expect his direc- 


tion. When any thought comes between the 
soul and God and seems to separate it, analyze 
the thought, trace it to its source, hunt it down 
and exterminate the cause. 
resolve that self in the very aspect in which the 
evil thought was suggested shall be crucified. If 
it is unbelief, make yourself believe then and. 
there. You shall and must conquer, for Christ 
is within you; his power delights to manifest it- 
self in the willing soul. 


Christ himself was manifested to destroy the 
works of the devil; and to root out these works 
of the devil from the human soul, is the individ- 
ual work of every Christian. 

Go into the soul with the energy that in times 
past has been spent in going out into the world, 
and the fruit will be a thousand-fold more abun- 
dant than ever it was before. Go into motives, 
the intents of the heart, rescue them from the 
devil and self, restore them to Christ. There is 
the widest domestic missionary field that has 
ever been opened, because there is more to do 
in it that really can be done, and well done, 
than in any external field. 


It is more important to have a holy soul, than 
to give every man, woman and child in the Uni- 
ted States a copy of the Testament. The de- 
velopment of one absolutely holy soul, does 
more eternal good in this country than the build- 
ing of a church on every hill from Maine to 
Texas. It is not what a man says, or what he 
does, so much as what he is, that determines 
the good he does in the world. 


Christ conquered the devil because he was 
the Son of God. All power was given him in 
heaven and earth, because his character claimed 
and commanded that power. His life was a life 
of interior culture ; he was made perfeet through 
suffering; he learned obedience by the things 
which he suffered. He went into his own soul 
and there subdued all things unto himself; and 
he is now satisfied that all external things are 
coming under his sway, of themselves. “He 
shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be 
satisfied.” James B, Herrick. 


New-York, May 2, 1865. 


CRITICISM OF SOCIETY. 

Gail Hamilton’s late book, entitled “A New At- 
mosphere,” is quite notable for its style of trenchant 
criticism and its keen probing of the traits of existing 
society. She complains not merely that institutions 
are wrong, but that the very atmosphere of thought 
and feeling in which society moves, and which in- 
spires its law and literature, isimpure. And it must 
be confessed that her flashes of sarcasm cut into 
things some like the summer lightning playing into 
the murky background of a thunder storm, and 
should cleanse the “ atmosphere” if there is any vir- 
tue in sharp words. Here is what she says of the 
common notion that marriage is the great prize of 
womanhood, and the training of girls under it 

TO CATCH A HUSBAND. 

This tone of sentiment is to diminish girls’ self- 
respect, mar their purity, and-dwarf their being. 
They inhale, they imbibe, or are steeped in the 
idea, that the great business of their life is marriage, 
and if the to seeure that they will become ut- 
terly bankrupt and pitiable. Naturally, this idea 
becomes their ruling motive; all their course is bent 
to its guidance ; and from this idea and this course 
of action spring crime, and sorrow, and disaster, “ in 
thick array of depth immeasurable.” 

In this, and in many other instances, you will 
doubtless think that I overstate the truth. Looking 
into an empty bucket, = would say the air is color- 
less; looking into the depths of the atmosphere, you 
see that itis blue. I am not writing about a bucket, 
but about the atmosphere. . 





Viewing the circumstances which form women, 


If it be selfishness, | 





together with the women who are formed them, 
one is filled with astonishment at the in welling 
dignity and divinity of the womanly nature; an 
the thought can but arise, if a flower so fair can 
g from a soil so badly tilled, what graceful and 
growths might we not see did art but com- 
e with nature to uce the conditions of the 
highest development! We lament heathendom, but 
much of our spirit is essentially heathenish. Little 
s see in their ies pictures of Circassian*® 
thers selling their ters to Turkish husbands, 
and they think it very inhuman and pagan. But, 
little girls, your fathers will traffic in you without 
scruple. Matters will not be managed in quite so 
business-like a fashion; but such a pressure will be 
brought to bear upon you that you will have very 
little more spontaneity than the Circassian slave who 
looks so pitiful in the phy-book. At home 
you will hear yourself talked about, talked at, and 
talked to, in such a manner that you will have no 
choice left but to marry. It is expected and assumed. 
I do not mean girls who are to snatch their unhappy 
fathers from exposure and a by -a tich and 
hated marriage. Such things belong to ballads. We 
are dealing now with life. I have seen girls—tre- 
spectable, well-educated daughters of Christian fami- 
lies, of families who think ey believe that man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and enjoy him forever, 
who profess to make the Bible their rule of faith and 
practice, to eschew the pomps and vanities of this 
world, er beg a ee _— bane a 
are yet t to and talk o i a 
manner utterly commercial and frivolous. Allusions 
to, and conversations on, the subject are of such a 
nature that they cannot remain unmarried without 
shame. They are taught, not in direct terms at so 
much a lesson, like music or German, but indirectly, 
and with a thoroughness which no music master can 
equal, that, ifa woman is not married, it is because 
she is not attractive, that to be unattractive to men 
is the most dismal and dreadful misfortune, and that 
for an unmarried woman earth has ro honor and no 
happiness, but only toleration and a mitigated or 
unmitigated contempt. 

What is the burden of the song that is sung to 
girls and women? Are they counseled to be active, 
self-helpful, self-reliant, alert, ingenious, energetic, 
aggressive? Are they strengthened to find out a 
path for themselves, and to walk in it unashamed? 
Are they braced and toned up to solve for themselves 
the problems of life, to bear its ills undaunted, and 
meet its happiness unbewildered? Go to! Such a 
thing was'never heard of. It is woman’s rights! It 
is strong-minded! It is discontented your 
sphere! It is masculine! Milton...... to the rescue! 

* For contemplation he, and valor 
For softness 8 saben fmt ae 
So “she” is urged to cultivate sweet attractive grace 
by acquainting herself with housework, by learnin 
to sew, and starch, and make bread, to be economica 
ve day wpaatintone pt € so a helpmeet'to the husband 
who is assumed for her. This is the true way to be 
attractive, she is informed. “Men admire you in 
the ball-room,” say the mentors and mentoresses, 
“but they choose a wife from’ the home-cirele.”— 
Marriage is simply a reward of merit. Do not be 
extravagant, or careless, or bold, or rude, for so you 
will scare away suitors. Be prudent, and tidy, and 
simple, and gentle, and timid, 2 and you will be sur- 
rounded by them, and that is Heaven, and secure a 
husband, which is the Heaven of Heavens. A flood 
of stories and anecdotes del us with proof. Ar- 
thur falls in love with beautiful, romantic, poetic, ac- 
complished Leonie, till she faints one day, and he 
rushes into her room for a smelling-bottle, and finds 
no hartshorn, but much confusion and dust, while 
plain Molly’s room is neat and tidy, and overflows 
with hartshorn ; whereupon he falls out of loye with 
Leonie, in with Molly, and virtue and vice have their 
reward. Or Charles pays‘a morning visit, and is en- 
tertained sumptuously in the parlor by Anabel, and 
Arabel, and Claribel, and Isabel, in silk, while Cin- 
derella stays in the kitchen in calico and linen col- 
lar. But Charles catches a glimpse of Cinderella 
perenne tyes nary Sey Sate and 2 ee fn humble 
grateful girl, to the disappointment and deep disgust 
of her flounced and jewelled sisters. Or J the at the 
tea-table, cuts the cheese-rind too thick, and hand- 
some young Leonard infers that she will be extrava- 
gant; Harriet pares it too thin, and that stands for 
niggardliness; but ag! Bane the golden mean, and is 
rewarded with and by handsome young Leonard.— 
Or a broomstick lies in the way, over which Clara, 
Anna, Laura, and the rest step unheeding or indiffer- 
ent, and only Lucy picks it up and replaces it, 
which Harry, standing by, makes a note of, and Lu- 
m4 is paid with the honor.of being 8 wife. 
oral: Go you and do likewise, and verily*you shall 
have your reward, or at least 
better chance of havi 
“ Be good, and you w 
of the lesson. 
AFTER THE SPUR THE CHECK. 


Laying aside now all questions of the dignity and 
delicacy of such proceedings, assuming for the time 
that it is the proper course, let us notice whether it 
is followed out to its conclusions, Not in the least. 
Having done its best to transpose the feminine, raw 


ou stand a mueh 
it than if you do differently. 
be married,” is the essence 
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material into the orthodox texture and pattern of 
“ good wives,” society lays it on the shelf to run its 
own risk of finding a purchaser. It neither provides 
husbands for the “ good wives” which it has made, 
nor suffers them to go and look up husbands for 
themselves. If a girl is ready to enter service, she 


can enroll her name at the intelligence office. 
she is: to teach, she sends to the “ commit- 
tee.” she desires to be a saleswoman, she applies 


at the different shops; but your “good wife” candi- 
date must wait ently—not the grand old theo- 
logical “ waiting in the use of means,” but the Mic- 
awber waiting for something to turn up. She has 
learned the bread-making and the clear-starching; 
she is mistress of domestic economy ; she is familiar 
with all the little details of puddings and preserves; 
she is ripe for wifehood, and green for all else, and 
now she wants an arena for the exercise of her skill. 
But she would better pull her tongue out at once 
than say so. People may talk to girls at pleasure, of 
the fair domestic realms where they will be queen, 
of the glory of such a kingdom, and the unsatisfying 
emptiness of any and every other; but no crime is 
more fatal to a girl’s reputation and erg than 
the suspicion of husband-hunting. That fate, that 
career, that glory, which has been cunstantly 
nar out to her as the very Land of Promise, the 
goal of her ambition, the culmination of her happi- 
ness, is the one fate, the one career, the one glory, 
which she must not lift her eyelash to secure. t a 
girl, the very same girl who you have been pushing 
through a course of the received proper training, be 
supposed to set but so much as a feather on her hat, 
a smile on her lips, a tone in her voice, to attract the 
admiration which she has beep constantly taught is 
the guerdon of all the virtues—and her reputation 
sinks at once to zero. “Trying to get a husband,” 
whether couched in the decorous phrase of polite so- 
ciety, or in the uncompromising language of more 
primitive circles, is a death-warrant of a girl’s good 
name. She must sedulously prepare herself for a 

sition to which she must be totally indifferent. 
She must learn all domestic accomplishments, but 
she must take no measures, she must exhibit no 
symptoms of a desire to secure a domestic situa- 
tion. You bid her make ready the wedding-gar- 
ments and the marriage feast, and then sit quietly 
waiting till the bridegroom cometh, her small hands 
folded, her meek eyelashes drooping, no throb of 
impatience, or discontent, or anxiety in her heart, no 
reaching out for any career at home or abroad, 
except.a meek ministration in her father’s house, or 
a mild village benevolence. But will nature set 
aside her laws at your behest? Is it of any use 
for you to lay down your yardstick and say, “ Thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther?” Do you not see 
the inevitable result is a course of falsehood ? 

A girl receives such training that it is well-nigh 
impossible for her to be sincere. You cannot give 
her whole life for six or a dozen years one direction, 
and then set her face suddenly toward another quar- 
ter, banishing from her mind — remembrance 
of past lessons, and every thought of her portrayed 
future. But, unless such an erasure is made, or 
seems to be made, she knows that she forfeits good 
opinion, and stands in great Gonges of losing the one 
prize which has been placed before her, and which 
she may hope, but must not be detected in hoping, 
towin. Consequently, she learns to dissemble. It 
is her only resource. Duplicity passes into her 
blood, and she learns to conceal and deny what you 
have taught her it is er ae to feel, but what you 
have also made it impossible for her not to feel. I 
only wonder that any uprightness is left among 
women. That there are women upon whose garments 
the smell of fire has not passed—that there are women 
whose robes of whiteness have but a faint tinge of 
flame—is not because the fagots have not been piled 
around them and the torch applied. 

This is one result of the famous, the infamous 
“good wife” doctrines. 


NOTES OF CALIFORNIA. 


Of over three thousand mining companies 
and associations, formed within the last two 
years, only some four or five are dividend-pay- 
ing concerns. Of over seven thousand mining 
claims registered, not more than one hundred 
are probably being profitably worked. These 
simple facts are stated to dispel the illusion that 
all who come to this State make wealth rapidly. 
There are greater vicissitudes here than the 
world has ever elsewhere seen. 

Of the old forty miners, it is one of the most 
common remarks that they are all dead or poor, 
or worse, inmates of the insane asylum, or ob- 
jects of charity. No where on earth have there 
been such numbers of moral wrecks as line 
this coast—their number is legion, their condi- 
tion fearful to contemplate. 

In Sinbad the Sailor we read of a certain isl- 
and, the loadstone of which was so strong as 
not only to attract vessels to it from a ong 





distance, but when near, to draw the iron bolts 
from the wood, and the shores of this island 
were heaped with the wrecked remains of treas- 
ures, of mariners, and of vessels. But on this 
shore was a stronger magnetic talisman, drawing 
men of all nationalities, and from all climes— 
from the utmost boundaries, as it were, to revel 
on its gold, and though many came brass mount- 
ed and copper fastened, yet they no sooner 
touched this coast than they fell to pieces like 
vessels of potter’sclay. Years ago, in the early 
settlement of California, it was a common re- 
mark at the east, that so soon as a man reached 
this coast some social or climatic influence had 
an instantaneous and demoralizing influence upon 
him. Certain it is, there have been more moral 
wrecks here than are to be found elsewhere in 
the history of the human race. Better men you 
will no where find than are to be found on this 
coast, and a reform for the better is slowly 
progressing. But the mantle of charity is here 
broader and wider, and will cover more of the 
frailties and short-eomings of humanity than is 
elsewhere found. If this be a virtue, it will 
cover in its extent a multitude of sins. 

A few weeks after my arrival, I met an aged 
man, an old acquaintance. He was carefully 
and neatly attired, but there was an atmosphere 
of poverty around his neatness; disappointment 
had been his portion. He had been my father’s 
friend—side by side they had worshiped at the 
same altar; their voices in prayer and praise 
had often mingled—and side by side had they 
partaken of that bread and wine in remem- 
brance of the life and death of their Great 
Teacher. 

A few days after our first meeting, in passing 
one of the by-streets, an aged, dirty, drunken 
wretch staggered out from one of the many 
rum-holes which curse every community. In 
that man I recognized my father’s friend. The 
one still worships in the same place, the God 
his fathers worshiped, and is surrounded by 
all its time-hallowed associations. True, he has 
nearly reached the shore of that dark river which 
we all must cross; but to him it has no terrors, 
The other goes down to a drunkard’s grave! A 
few days at most, if he has not already gone, his 
remains will be taken to the Potter’s field at 
Lone Mountain, where the cold ocean winds, 
laden with their death-dealing fogs, will sweep 
over his grave, and the drifting sands soon ob- 
literate, and forever, his very name and last 
resting place. Oh! could those who lie buried 
at Lone Mountain, and in solitude on plain and 
mountain gorge, and by the waysides here in Cal- 
ifornia—could they speak, they would tell you 
that more bitter, burning tears have been wrung 
from their agonized hearts, by wrong, by dis- 
appointment, and by suffering, than would float 


‘all the treasures of this coast. 


Could one from a high moral stand-point look 
down upon the adventurers to this land, he 
would truthfully say : 


“ Clouds rise curling, far beneath me, 
Thick and sulphury, like foam from the 
Roused ocean of deep h 
Whose every wave breaks on a lining shore 
Heaped with the damned, like pebbles.” 
I close this letter with sermon number one, 
but it is no less true for being a sermon. 


— Cal. Letter in the Country Gentleman. 


IRON DISH-CLOTHS—IRON CLOTHES- 
LINES. 


I was once so ill-informed of the progress of 
the fine arts as not to know what fe iron dish- 
cloth was. But seeing one in use at the house 
of a friend, I learned from a young Swiss gentle- 
man who had presented it to her, that they were 
in general use in his native country, and he had 
accidentally seen a cask full at an importer’s in 
New York, which were*unsaleable, and had be- 
come rusty and were looked upon asoldiron, I 
procured a dozen and distributed them among my 
friends. They soon became bright from use, and 
are universally classed among those articles 


which “ we wonder how we ever did without.” | y 





These are made of rings of iron wire, No. 15, 
linked together, and are about six inches square. 
I counted fifteen rings on one edge. The outside 
row of rings is only connected with the other at 
each end and an inch or two in the middle, which 
makes two loops to hang it up by. Every kitch- 
en maid who has scoured the inside or outside 
of a kettle with it, pronounces it better than 
scraping with a knife or scouring with cloth and 
sand. ey are very flexible, and | imagine 
must be like chain armor, which | have read of 
but have never seen. We also find it useful to 
put under a pot or kettle hot from the stove, 
when we wish to place them onatable. We 
have usd ours two years, There is another 
iron convenience which I have used six years, 
and which is as good as ever, that I would re- 
commend to housekeepers—galvanized iron tele- 
graph wire, for clothes-lines. It never rusts, 
need never be taken in, and never breaks down 
and lets the wet clothes fall to the ground, 
to be rinsed over again. 
—Country Gentleman. 


Eviav Burritt iw Scor.anp.—I sat out on my 
last day’s walk northward with a sense of satisfac- 
tion I could hardly describe. The scenery was beau- 
tiful in every direction. The road was perfect up to 
the lastrod; as well kept as if it ran through a noble- 
man’s park. The country most of the way wag well 
cultivated—oats being the principal crops. ere, 
almost within sight of the Orkneys, I heard the 
clatter of the reaping machine. 

It would seem strange to an American, who had 
not realized the difference of the two climates, to 
see fields full of reapers on the very threshold of 
October, as I saw them on this last day’s walk. I 
counted twelve women and two men in one field 
plying the sickle, all strongly built and good-looking, 
and well dressed withal. The sea was as still and 
blue as a lake. A lark was soaring and warbling 
over it with as happy and hopeful a voice, as if it 
were singing over the greenest acres of an English 
meadow. Wheu I had made half of the seventeen 
miles between Wick and John O’ Groats, I began 
to look with the liveliest interest for the first glimpse 
of the Orkneys, but projecting and ridgy headlands 
intercepted the prospect. About 3 p. m. as the road 
emerged from behind one of them, those famous is- 
lands burst suddenly into view! There they were! 
—in full sight, so near that their grain-fields and 
white cottages and all their distinguishing features 
seemed within half a mile’s distance. This was the 
most interesting voup-d’ wil, that I ever caught in any 
country. Here, then, after weeks and months of 
travel on foot, I was at the end of my journey. 
Through all the days of this period I had faced 
northward, and here was the U?tima Thule, the goal, 
and termination of my tour. The read to the sea 
diverged from the main turnpike, which continued 
around the coast to Thurso. I followed this branch 
a couple of miles, when it ended at the door of a 
little, quiet, one-story inn on the very shore of the 
Pentland Frith. It was a moment of the liveliest 
enjoyment tome. When I left London, about the 
middle of July, I was slowly recovering from a se- 
vere indisposition, and hardly expected to make 
more than a few miles of my projected walk. But 
I had gathered strength daily and when I brought 
up at this little inn at the very jumping-off end of 
Scotland, I was fresher and more vigorous on foot 
than at any previous stage of the journey. 

— Walk from Lands’ End to John O' Groat’s House. 





Tue income of the New Haven and Springfield 
R. R. for the year 1864 was $1,292,306. There were 
but seven accidents on the road during the year—* 
seven persons were killed and twenty-one wounded. 
This is said to be one of the best conducted roads in 
the United States. 








CoMMENCEMENT has been made in the buil of 
the California end a. = oy cae panei 
laborers are enga; n the work, a large 
of whom are Chinese. Twenty-six mniles of the 
road, starting from Sacramento, are about ready: for 
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ABSURDITIES BECOMING VISIBLE.—That a 
man should grasp a little land and a little 
property and call himself rich, when by open- 
ing his heart and combining with others he 
might just as well feel that he owns every 
thing.—That a person should surround himself 
with a little private family of his own, for the 
sake of happiness, when by quitting his exclu- 
siveness and letting in the spirit of fellowship 
he might feel himself related to all God’s 
family. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


All the different Medical schools, regular, homeo- 
pathic, Thompsonian, hydropathic, eclectic, spiritual- 
istic and the rest, antagonistic as they are to each 
other in many respects, agree on one important item 
of theory and practice, viz. that healing is to be done 
for money. | We hope to see a Medical school some- 
time in these ages, like that in Judea eighteen hundred 
years ago, which will heal the sick, raise the dead, 
and cast out devils, for the love of God and man, 
without money and without price. J. H. N. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The Springfield Republican gives the following item 
of news, with characteristic comments: 

“¢ The Perfectionists’ is the title assumed by a new 
sect of religious enthusiasts near Glasgow. They 
profess to be incapable of committing sin of any 
kind, being pure and perfect in thought, word and 
deed. This is only the revival ‘of a folly that ap- 
pears once in each generation, and generally ends in 
the disgusting social filthiness of its disciples.” 

May it not be that the regular occurrence of these 
peculiar religious and social phenomena, indicates 
that there is something in the Bible and in human 
nature legitimately demanding a perfection and a so- 
cial freedom, which orthodoxy and its respectable 
kindred do not supply or tolerate ? Ep. Cir. 


The New York Observer (orthodox), copied by the 
N. Y. Evening Kxpress, comments on our pamphlet- 
expose of the Oneida Community, and after pronoun- 
cing us scamps of the Mormon style of character, 
says: 

“Tt is certainly remarkable that this Community, 
established in 1848, and numbering now only 200 
members, yet has a flourishing existence in the midst 
of an enlightened and religious part of the country. 
Its cash receipts and disbursements last year were 
$433,880.82, and the taxes they paid amounted to 
more than $8,000.” 

The Boston Investigator (infidel), which, by the 
way, has long been seeking a quarrel with us, has 
lately printed a succession of three heavy and learned 
articles, from the pen of a professor at New Harmo- 
ny, Ind., controverting our doctrine of the spiritual 
importance of the Solar Plexus. 

The Scientific American, in its list of patents re- 
cently issued, mentions one of our ‘ Yankee no- 
tions” in the following terms: 

“ Traveling Lunch-Bag. John H. Noyes, Oneida, N. Y. 
—This invention consists in combining with a tray- 
eling bag a lunch box or receptacle and also a pocket, 
if desired, all being constructed and arranged in such 
a manner that the necessary clothing of a traveler, 
letters and papers, and also provisions or lunches, 
may be carried in one device with equally as great 


facility as clothing alone can be carried in the ordi- 
nary traveling bags.” 





AN octogenarian correspondent thinks that the dis- 
covery of Petroleum is hinted at in David's saying, 
“Truth shall spring out of the earth.” 


A CHAPTER in continuation of the “Story of a 
Life,” is received too late for insertion in our present 
number. 


“Oh, I pant for glory, I pant for renown,” said a 
ragged man of genius, to his friend. 

“Well, if you’ve a pair of pants, you’d better put 
them on,” was the cool and relentless reply. 


An old footman having read Lindley Murray, was 
afterwards very precise in hisannouncements when 
ushering visitors. On one occasion, a gentleman 
named Foot, with a daughter on each arm, was ush- 
ered into the drawing room with this introduction: 
“Mr. Foot and the two Misses Feet.” 





NEWS ITEMS. 

EVIDENCE has been accumulated at the War De- 
partment in Washington, that the conspiracy which 
culminated in the assassination of President Lincoln 
and the attempted murder of Mr. Seward, was 
planned in Richmond, under the recognition of the 
Rebel leaders. Accordingly, under date of the 2d 
inst., President Johnson hasissued a proclamation of- 
fering $100,000 for the capture of Jeff. Davis, and $25, 
000 each, for the capture of Jacob Thompson, Cle- 
ment C. Clay, Beverly Tucker and George N. Saun- 
ders respectively. $10,000 isalso offered for the cap- 
ture of Wm. C. Cleary. These men, except Davis, 
are stopping in Canada. 


THE confidence of the people in the strength of 
the government is manifest in the increased subscrip- 
tions to the 7-30 loan since the death of the Presi- 
dent. The returns show an advance in the daily ag- 
gregate from $4,000,000 to over $7,000,000 since that 
event. 

THE proposed amendment to the constitution of 
the United States passed the Legislature of Connec- 
ticut on the 4th inst., without a dissenting voicc in 
either house. Of the nineteen loyal States which 
have voted affirmatively on this question, Connecti- 
cut is the first one which has voted thus unanimously. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON issued an order on the 29th 
of April, partially removing commercial restrictions 
in the hitherto insurrectionary states, and encoura- 
ging the inhabitants to return as soon as_ possible to 
the peaceful pursuits of trade and industry. 


THE number of men in Johnston’s army, actually 
surrendered, amounts to 27,100, although a much 
larger number than this appears ‘on paper. The sur- 
render included all the militia from South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and the Gulf States. 


THE steamer Sultana, when some eight or ten 
miles above Memphis, exploded her boilers and 
burned to the water’s edge on the morning of the 27th 
ult. Out of the 2,200 persons on board, 1,500 of them 
perished—most of them soldiers. 


Tue State Banks of Massachusetts and New York 
are being rapidly converted into National Banks, 
and there are unmistakable signs that this example 
is gradually being followed by the State Banks 
generally throughout the country. 

Ir has been ascertained that the name of the man 
who attempted the assassination of Sec. Seward, is 
Payne and not Surratt. He is under arrest and it is 
said has made a confession of his guilt. 


SEVENTY thousand men, it is estimated, were en- 
gaged in the recent business of drafting, and by the 
closing up of the system, these men are relieved 
from duty. 

Mount Baker of California is said to be in a 
state of active eruption and its high peak has been 
flattened down several hundred feet. 


Returns of the census of Iowa, for the year 1864, 
so far as they have gone, show an increase of popu- 
lation of over 100,000 since 1860. 

Srxty thousand dollars are required to repair the 
damages of the Susquehanna canal, made by the 
late floods. 

For the first time since the suspension of specie 
payment, the United States Mint at Philadelphia, 
is able to supply the demand for cents. 


Mottrrupes of poor people in Richmond, unable 
to support themselves, are provided for by the Uni- 
ted States government. 

JOHN MILTON, the Rebel governor of Florida, com- 
mitted suicide on learning of the capture of Peters- 
burg and Richmond. 

Gen. SHERMAN’s army is to be marched to Wash- 
ington and paid off. About $11,000,000 will be re- 
quired for this purpose. 

Tue total copper-ore product of Lake Superior in 
1864, was 8,561,099 tons, producing about 6,850, tons 
of ingot copper, worth $6,850,000. 

Mas. GEN. Banks has again assumed command 
of the department of the Gulf. 

LaTE advices from Europe confirm previous .re- 
ports that the epidemic in Russia is abating. 





THE NEW PRINTING-OFFICE. 


We expect to commence work on the proposed 
building very soon. Our present plan is to build a 
wooden addition to our present office, 50 feet by 30, 
two stories high. This will probably cost about 
$2,000. We havealready, on hand or promised, do- 
nations and permanent subscriptions amounting to 
over $600. Mr. Cragin has taken the job of finding 
funds and seeing the business through; so that we 
are confident there will be no failure. Correspond- 
ence on this subject may be addressed to G. Cra- 
gin at Wallingford. J. H. N. 


LETTERS. 

— Conn., April 21, 1865.—I received a paper from 
some one not long since, in which I learned that 
there were Communities established in several places 
for the purpose, I suppose, of instituting a better or- 
der of society than has generally prevailed in the 
world. I am disposed to favor any improvement in 
human society, for things in this world are sadly 
out of joint. A certain poet has said the greatest 
foe ot man is man; and a philosophic individual of 
my acquaintance said that we could get along very 
well in this world if it were not for mankind; and 
it seems that in all ages of the world men have been 
inclined “to bite and devour one another.” I have 
for many years been a teacher of youth, and have 
preached several years and given hundreds of lec- 
tures for the purpose of enlightening the minds of 
young people in different places, and yet the world 
of mankind have run on in the same harum scarum 
way they have always done; and while sitting in my 
cottage on the bank of Roaring Brook, I have thought 
that I would let the world alone and say, as a gen- 
eral said to his scattering, discontented army, Sawve 
qui peut, Save himself who can. I would like to 
know more about your Community, and if you will 
send me your paper I will try to inform myself and 
others. Ww. G. 

Fosters’ Crossing, Ohio, April 25, 1865.—I am happy 
to greet you again, from another attempt at Associ- 
ation which we are making, as you will see by the 
inclosed copy of our little “ Codperative Record.” 
I have to thank you for a reference to our project 
in a late number of your CrrcuLaR. We are hard 
at work here, but as yet with but few members and 
small means. Our prospects are favorable and we 
are very hopeful in our undertaking. 

A. LONGLEY. 


Curistmas CoNuUNDRUMS.—The Gateshead Observer, 
in a “column for Christmas,” has the following co- 
nundrums: “ Why is a kiss, under the misletoe, like 
Rumor? Because it passes from mouth to mouth.— 
Why is a blacksmith like a great sinner? Because, 
he has hardened vices. Why is Death like three 
months at the tread-wheel? Because it is the wages 
of sin.” 

To which we add: Why is a portrait painter 
commencing a portrait, like Congress preparing to 
vote on aresolution? Because he is ready to take 
the Eyes and Nose. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. B., Mass.,—Your request about the borrowed 
books will be attended to, as soon as we can make 
out the title of one of them which in your MS. is 
obscure. We have sent to Mr. P. for information. 
We congratulate you on the successful issue of your 
affairs. 

I. M., Ilowa.—It was not the same, but another 
person of similar name. 

J. B. H, N. ¥.—Many thanks for your kind 
offer ot service. 

H. B. F., Mass.,—Try again. 

1. M.,, Iowa, and Z. B., Tenn.,—Sent as request- 
ed. 


Letrers Recervep.—A. E. R., E. B. B., D. 
. OAH, JIB, AP, LL, LL. P. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 


835 Broapway (Room 45), New Yorx, 
Where all our publications can be obtained. 
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